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petulance from the woman for whom he had brought
himself to brave the world.    As usual with weak
men, he pitied himself sincerely, and looked around
for   comfort,   finding   none   from   Anne.    Francis,
eldest son of the Church and most Christian King,
was far from  being the genial ally he once had
been,  now  that  Henry  was  excommunicate;  the
German Protestant princes even stood apart and
rejected   Henry's   approaches   for   an   alliance   to
the detriment of their own suzerain ;l and, worst
of  all, the   English  lords  of  the  North,  Hussey,
Dacre,  and the  rest of them, were in close  con-
spiracy with the imperialists for an armed rising
aided   from   abroad;   which,   if  successful,   would
make   short  work   of   Henry   and   his   anti-Papal
policy.2    In return for all this danger,  the  King
could  only look at the cross, discontented woman
by his side, who apparently was as incapable of
bearing him a son as Katharine had been.    For
some months in the spring of 1534 Anne had en-
deavoured to retain her hold upon him by saying
that she was again with child, and during the royal
progress in the midland counties in the summer
Henry was more attentive than he had been to
the woman he still hoped might bear him a son^
although   her   shrewish   temper   sorely   tried   him
and all around her.    At length, however, the truth
had to be told, and Henry's hopes fled, and his
eyes again turned elsewhere for solace.
Anne   knew   that  her   position   was  unstable,
and   her   husband's   open   flirtation  with   a   lady
1 Letters of Stephen Vaughan, Henry's envoy to Germany.    (Calendar
Henry VlII.t vol.  7, etc.)
a Letters of Chapuys in the autumn of 1534.    (Spanish Calendar.}
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